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sense of Canadian unity and of Imperial respon¬ 
sibility ! 

In varying degree it is the story also of Aus¬ 
tralia, of New Zealand, of South Africa; and is 
the best vindication of our method or lack of 
method in the world of affairs. As this book will 
show, our mistakes in the past have been many, 
but they have been repairable piecemeal. When 
an unnaturally rigid organisation breaks down, 
it breaks dowm utterly. 

Dr. Ami has proved himself well qualified for 
the task of preparing this bird’s-eye view of the 
Dominion. His long service on the Geological 
Survey of Canada has not only endowed him with 
stores of direct knowledge, but has also brought 
him in contact with the best and most recent 
authorities for other information, as his preface 
indicates. 

His account of the history and characteristics of 
the maritime provinces and Old Canada, especi¬ 
ally of the Province of Quebec, are of peculiar 
interest to the British reader in presenting a 
full and sympathetic view of the position of the 
French-speaking Canadians, whose loyalty to the 
Empire in the present crisis is doubly assured, 
and whose influence upon the future of Canada is 
bound to be of prime consequence. 

In the first three chapters Dr. Ami deals with 
the Dominion as a whole, its exploration, its 
surrounding seas, its great lakes and their geo¬ 
logical evolution, its spacious geography, its flora 
and fauna, its aboriginals (no longer to be re¬ 
garded as a moribund people), and its general 
system of government. Then follow' the chapters 
(iv.-xx.j in which the separate provinces and 
territories, along with the independency of New¬ 
foundland, are severally dealt with, in each case 
with an entertaining outline of its individual 
history and an accurate account of its physical 
features, geological structure, present economic 
development, and future possibilities; while 
all along runs the cheery streak of good 
Canadian satisfaction and optimism, illuminating 
everything, even the tables of statistics. The 
summary of our knowledge of the cold wilderness 
and archipelago north of the Arctic Circle, con¬ 
tained in chapter xix., and the concluding biblio¬ 
graphy, are noteworthy additions to the value of 
the book as a W’ork of reference. 

The critical reader may notice now and again a 
repetition of the same facts and statements in 
almost identical terms under different headings; 
but this is perhaps excusable where so many of 
the sections are more or less independent and 
may have to be consulted separately. The book 
is illustrated with many clear maps, and with well- 
chosen views of scenery, etc., as text-figures. 
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Most of the latter are reproduced from photo¬ 
graphs, and are sometimes good, sometimes 
smudgy. These unimpressive process-photographs 
are becoming superabundant, however, and one 
regrets the passing of the old line-engravings and 
wood-cuts, which, though less accurate, more 
directly carried their intention to the eye. 

G. W. L. 


PRACTICAL BIO-CHEMISTRY. 
Practical Organic and Bio-chemistry. By R. H. A. 

Plimmer. Pp. xii + 635. (London : Longmans, 

Green and Co., 1915.) Price 12s. 6 d. net. 

HIS work is a development of the author's 
“ Practical Physiological Chemistry,” w'hieh 
had been used by him for teaching purposes for 
some years. New sections on organic chemistry 
and the organic substances found in plants have 
been added, and the work thus rendered much 
wider in scope, whilst the inclusion of many of 
the less familiar experimental methods has made it 
of greater value to the advanced student or investi¬ 
gator. As now presented the book appeals to a very 
wide audience. The student of medicine, for whom, 
even in its expanded form, it is still primarily 
intended, w'ill find in it instruction on every point 
of practical organic or physiological chemistry 
which is likely to be of use to him, and may, if 
he think fit, advance much further in these sub¬ 
jects than is at all usual. At the same time, 
workers in every branch of biochemistry w'ill find 
a considerable amount of information, not only 
concerning the fundamental substances which 
form the chemical basis of all living organisms, 
but also, wfith few exceptions, dealing with that 
section of the subject in which they are specially 
interested. 

An unusual feature for a work on practical 
chemistry is the inclusion of a considerable amount 
of descriptive matter, unaccompanied by any prac¬ 
tical details, and often dealing with very complex 
subjects, such as animal and vegetable colouring 
matters, the terpenes, etc. Although the informa¬ 
tion thus supplied is of great interest, and is well 
and clearly presented, it is in many cases neces¬ 
sarily extremely condensed, and seems somewhat 
out of place in a professedly practical work. The 
omission of much of this purely descriptive or 
theoretical matter might possibly have rendered 
| possible the production of the book at a price less 
formidable to the student. 

Another feature of the work which is also a 
little unusual is the inclusion of what may be 
termed “ordinary” organic chemistry, along with 
more purely biochemical and physiological sub¬ 
jects. There are probably few text-books in which 
Friedel and Crafts’ reaction, the preparation of 
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a peroxydase solution, and the analysis of diabetic 
urine receive impartial attention. There is, how¬ 
ever, an advantage in this plan, for the worker 
proceeds from the simpler “organic ” preparations, 
in the course of which he acquires the necessary 
technique, to the more difficult biochemical 
methods. Owing, no doubt, to the necessity for 
compression, some of the directions given for pre¬ 
parations appear to be scarcely explicit enough for 
a beginner, unless supplemented by verbal in¬ 
struction—perhaps not a very serious fault. 

Turning to the more purely biochemical part of 
the work, we find that a large number of prepara¬ 
tions are described, and a very complete series 
of illustrative experiments given in connection 
with the more important branches of biochemical 
work. Too little stress is, perhaps, laid on the 
importance of the various factors by which bio¬ 
chemical processes are affected. Thus, the deter¬ 
mination of acidity—whetner by electrical methods 
or by the use of indicators—is not described, and, 
in the section on fermentation, the reference to 
the sensitiveness of enzymes to salts, acids, and 
alkalis scarcely does justice to the importance of 
the subject. 

Throughout the book the analytical relations of 
the substances mentioned and the processes of 
analysis employed in biochemical work are ex¬ 
tremely well and fully described, the author’s great 
experience in this branch of the work enabling 
him to speak with special authority. Particularly 
is this the case with the analysis of urine—both 
normal and pathological—the micro-methods of 
Folin being included, the analysis of tissues, the 
examination of the gases of the blood, and the 
measurement of the activity of enzymes. 

As will be seen from the foregoing, the author 
has brought together an extremely valuable col¬ 
lection of information' concerning substances, 
processes and methods of biochemical interest, 
and all students and workers owe him a debt of 
gratitude for the industry and patience which he 
has displayed in the accomplishment of this task. 

A. Harden. 


TINEID MOTHS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Biologia Centrali-Americana. Insecta. Lepidop- 
tera-Heterocera. Vol. iv. By the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Walsingham. Pp. xii + 482, plates x. 
(London: Dulau and Co., Ltd., 1909-19x5.) 

S already stated in Nature (December 23 , 

I 9 * I * * * * * 5 > P- 448 )> the publication in 1915 of the 

volume under review and of Dr. Godman’s “In¬ 

troductory Volume ” marks the completion of the 

great series of works forming the Biologia Cen- 

trali-Americana. Lord Walsingham’s contribution 
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deals with the micrc-moths of the groups Tineina, 
Pterophorina, and Orneodina, and includes a 
supplement to Pyralidina and Hepialina. As he 
explains in his introduction, the task has been 
accomplished, not by himself alone, but by the com¬ 
bined efforts of three specialists, the other two 
being Mr. J. Hartley Durrant, and Mr. August 
Busck of the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Lord Walsingham had already com¬ 
menced to study the material so long ago as 1895, 
but several causes have delayed the appearance of 
the volume, notably the decision to extend it far 
beyond its original scope as a faunistic treatise, 
“and to give it special value for the future guid¬ 
ance of all students of the Microlepidoptera.” It 
soon became apparent that previously adopted 
lines of classification were inadequate for dealing 
with so little known a fauna. Therefore a correla¬ 
tion of the various systems and a revision of the 
limits of existing family-divisions were under¬ 
taken—a study which has produced interesting 
results. 

Earlier writers relied to a large extent on 
secondary sexual characters, not only for specific, 
but also for generic, distinctions. These have 
been discarded, for generic purposes at least, in 
favour of characters found in both sexes, this 
being probably the first time that such a principle 
has been applied to the classification of Tineina 
as a whole. The reason for this change, which 
has involved the suppression of very many 
genera, is that when the structural .modifications 
hitherto used “are carefully examined in relation 
to the vast number of forms in a great continental 
fauna, they are found to blend one into another 
by such infinitesimal gradations as to impede 
rather than to assist a conscientious worker.” 
For example, the genus Felderia was founded 
on the strongly bipectinate antennae of the male, 
a character found to be modified by such count¬ 
less and minute gradations as to be quite untrust¬ 
worthy for purposes of generic differentiation. 
Again, the family Acrolophidae, after being ex¬ 
haustively examined, must be regarded as con¬ 
sisting practically of one large genus, in which, 
however, the species are separable by secondary 
sexual differences. Varying degrees of structural 
divergence are often concomitant with most con¬ 
fusing similarity 7 of general appearance, so much 
so that, in the case of the genitalia, the differences 
may almost convey the impression of having been 
purposely evolved to prevent interbreeding of 
forms among which confusion might otherwise 
occur. 

On the last page of the introduction is a census 
of the forms enumerated : 27 families, two de¬ 
scribed as new; 225 genera, 54 described as new; 
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